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Cell Makes Virus 


Researchers reported that an animal cell has “manu- 
factured” a complete virus from only the naked nucleic acid 


of a virus inserted into the cell. 


> A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION in under 
standing viruses was reported at the Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology in Atlantic City. 
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South 


Africa reported by Dr. Jack P. Strong of 
Louisiana State University School of Medi 
cine indicate that fatty deposits do not al 
ways precede the formation of scars, or 
plaques, in the aorta. Differences related to 
age were also reported. 

In comparison with the New Orleans 
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IN COLD BLOOD — This single 
chambered apparatus is capable of 
pumping, oxygenating and cooling 


the blood. 


ratory animal for studying atherosclerosis, 
Dr. Henry C. McGill, also of Louisiana 
State, said. 

The serum cholesterol levels in the ani- 
mals ranged from 38 to 136 milligrams pet 
cent in comparison with a range of 80 to 
140 milligrams percent in captive baboons 


> PIGEONS may be the “guinea pigs” 
when it comes to studying atherosclerosis 
in the laboratory. 

Research being carried out at the Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., indicates that one kind of pigeon, 
the white carneau, has atherosclerotic lesions 
“strikingly similar” to those in the human 
disease. Laboratory study of the disease has 
been difficult because few animals seem to 
have atherosclerosis 

Another interesting characteristic of the 
disease in pigeons is that show racer pigeons 
are resistant to it, while spontaneous athero 
sclerosis occurs in the white carneau breed 
Both breeds are fed identical diets contain 
ing saturated and unsaturated fats, and 
housed under identical conditions. Saturated 
fats have been considered by some research 
ers to play an important role in hardening 
of the arteries 
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atherosclerosis 
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MEDICINE 
Circulating Cold Blood 
Gives Surgeon More Time 
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short period of interrupted blood circula 
tion, allowing the surgeon only six to eight 
minutes to work on the 
If such methods are used tor longer than 
this brief time, blood does not flow evenly 
to organs and heart 
which are then damaged by lack of oxygen 
Dr. Gollan’s 
organs first and at the same time supplies 
an adequate flow of blood and oxygen to 

these vital organs 
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To Launch ' Talking-Moons’ 


> A SATELLITE communications system 
capable of handling “vast amounts of rou- 
tine traffic” will be launched in about a 
year, Rear John E. Clark, deputy 
director of the Defense Department's Ad 
vanced Research Projects Agency, told the 
World Congress of Flight meeting in Las 
Vegas, Nev 

Adm. Clark said this would free surface 
communications for top priority messages. 
The Atlas “talking satellite” launched in 
December, was the forerunner of this type 
of satellite 

Adm. Clark revealed that ARPA has 
issued orders for “development of a highly 
with 
a research and development period lasting 
at least five 

“The _ satellites 
IRBM-type 


orbits,” he said 


Adm. 


sophisticated version of this system” 


years. 

will be launched by 
into 300- to 500-mile 
“The itself will 
Imunications capacity equivalent 


woosters 
system 
have a con 
to 20 continuously available 100-words-per 
minute teletype channels.” 

A later phase of the program will be the 
orbit repeater system. This phase will pro 
vide satellites capable of receiving and re 
transmitting messages on an instantaneous 
basis from 3,000- to 22,300-mile orbits. An 
ICBM-typ will be employed to 


ooster 


BIOLOGY 


Study Life in 


> A RING of teeming ocean life, thousands 
] circumference, encircles the 
frigid Antarctica. It is a self-fertilizing, self 
supporting aggregation of plants and ani 
mals with a membership varying from near- 
microscopic plankton to sea birds to whales. 

The plankton life within the area is about 
14 times richer than that in the tropical 
seas, reports Carl R. Eklund, 
analyst with the Army’s Polar 
Division, Arlington, Va. 

The reason for this proliferation is some 
what controversial, but it appears to have 
something to do with the 
ocean water in the Antarctic Convergence, 
from ten to about 50 miles wide 
encircling the Antarctic at a radius of 
approximately 2,000 miles with the South 
Pole in the center. 

Some scientists believe the various flows 
of water meeting at the convergence tend 
to cause a sinking, leaving plankton at the 
surface. Other scientists think there is an 
up-welling of water carrying nutrient phos 
phates and nitrates up from the depths to 
nourish the green plankton. A combination 
of the ind up-welling is another 
plausible theory. 

The ( nve 
perature than 
three to 


ol mules in 


research 


Resea rc h 


movements of 


an area 


sinking 


rgence water is lower in tem- 
the waters to the north by 
eight degrees Fahrenheit and it 
content because 


has a slightly lower salt 


of the cold, fresh water coming from glacial 
icebergs. Ideal living conditions for plank 


ton result 


develop a capability to launch the instantan 
eous repeater payload into a stabilized 24- 
hour orbit at a 22,300-mile altitude. At this 
altitude, the satellite will maintain its posi- 
tion over a given point on the earth. 

This repeater system will provide inter- 
continental point-to-point communications, 
ground-to-air and ship-to-sshore communica- 
tions, and broadcast-type communications 
to ground and mobile units on an instantan- 
eous basis. Optimum performance will be 
achieved by placement of three or four 
satellites around the equator at equal dis 
tances. Adm. Clark that this system 
will represent a breakthrough in terms of 
military communications capabilities. 

He also mentioned other satellite projects 
on which ARPA is engaged. One is the use 
of a satellite as a navigational aid in the 
same way that stars are used, with the im 
portant difference that the artificial moon’s 
radio signal will be available day and night 
in any weather. First tests of this system 
will be in mid-1959, with operational units 
in a few years. A third program is designed 
to gather weather information, particularly 
cloud cover data. A fourth is the use of 
satellites for an early warning system, pre 
sumably for defense against ballistic missiles. 
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said 


Antarctica 


Mr. Eklund described parts of the area as 
so thick with phytoplankton that the water 
is green. Sometimes the small plants, caught 
in ship filters, smell like freshly cut grass 
The phytoplankton es as food for tiny 
sea animals known as zooplankton, which 
in turn are eaten by fish, birds and other 
sea-going animals. 

Mr. Eklund said some the con 
vergence are colored red where red krill 
abound. These shrimp-like creatures are a 
major dietary staple for most of the larger 
animals. 

The richness of the 
dent in the red and 
Thousands of birds 
over the feeding 
hauled more than 
the water in one | 
ing rig. 


areas of 


waters is not only evi 

green 
iy be seen wheeling 
“srounds.” Mr. Eklund 
10 cod-like fish out ot 
ir with a simple fish 


colorations 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Mosquito’s Bite Is Aimed 
At Chemicals in Bananas 
humans to obtain 


produced by bananas, 


reports. 


> MOSQUITOES bite 
two chemicals that 
a Philippine researcher 
It is not blood itse!f that mosquitoes crave. 
It is the small amount of serotonin and 
norepinephrine in blood that is vital to 
the life span of this summer pest, Dr. 
Eusebio Y. Garcia of the College of Medi- 


cine, Manila Central University, has re- 
ported. 

In fact, Dr. Garcia suspects mosquitoes 
are more attracted to persons who eat foods 
containing these chemicals. He bases this 
conclusion on three facts: bananas contain 
considerable amounts of the two com- 
pounds; mosquitoes were less interested in 
humans who stopped eating bananas; one 
hour after eating bananas, urine analysis 
revealed high amounts of waste products 
that are formed when these two chemicals 
are used by the body. 

Mosquitoes can detect those individuals 
who have eaten containing these 
chemicals by using their antennae. Banana 
odors are even present in the perspiration of 
those persons who eat them, Dr. Garcia 
explains. 

The researcher labeled the two chemicals 
as the “life blood” of mosquitoes and other 
blood sucking insects such as fleas and body 
lice. The functions of these compounds in 
the mosquito exceed those of hormones 
that regulate the activities of organs in man. 

In fact, these two substances are the main 
biological factors that make insects fly, eat, 
breathe, sense their surroundings, reproduce 
and jump to a height of two feet, Dr. Garcia 
suggests in the MD Journal (Feb.). 

Female mosquitoes are equipped with a 
puncturing device that can penetrate the 
skin and draw blood. Males have no such 
equipment to gather these important chemi 
cals, and rely on the amount alloted them 
at birth. Thus, the female of the species 
lives an average of nine days while the male 
survives the adult stage for an average of a 
few hours, just long enough to participate 
in the cycle of reproduction of the species. 
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foods 


AERONAUTICS 


Flight Plans May Be Filed 
In Phone by Year 2000 


> AVIATORS may be able to file a flight 
plan in the year 2000 simply by inserting a 
card in the telephone and pressing a button 

That's the forecast of John W. Grewell, 
deputy chief of systems planning division, 
Federal Aviation Agency. He told the 
World Congress of Flight in Las Vegas 
that machine analysis will determine route 
and altitude information. Machines will do 
the job after being told variables such as 
point of departure, destination, fuel aboard, 
and take-off time. 

Computers will analyze the weather, per 
form proposed flight within the machine, 
consider all pertinent stored information, 
and requirements peculiar to the movement 
ind compare it with other proposed flights 
taking place at same time 

Then the computers will answer the ques 
tion of how best to accomplish the flight 
without conflict with other traffic. To do 
this, they will consider mission of the oper 
ation, existing separation standards, naviga 
tional and communication capabilities and 
airport capacities. Then the 
be relayed to the individual in chart form 

Conceivably the chart could then be used 
to set up navigational equipment, trigger 
required communications contacts, and ac 
tivate other automatic system functions. 
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EVOLUTION 


Natural Selection Still True 


> NATURAL SELECTION can still the 
plain how the leopard got it 
Charles Darwin’s theory of natural 


century-old concept in terms of our cur 

rent knowledge of genetics 

Individuals with different combinations 
genes, different genotypes, thus result 

om the 


interacuon of many factors 
ism OV t \mong 


s spots 
tion, presented a century ago with the | of 
Origin of me S ft 
has run into considerable criti 
ears, Prof. I. Michael 
the University of ¢ 
pointed out that many of the 
a result of mistaken interpretations 


lication of his “The 


these factors are mutation, isola 
tion, environmental conditions, and so on 
Actually, Prof 


of natural selection is largely based on 


Lerner said 
if 

ilifornia gen 
objection 


evel Lerner pointed out, the suc 
Mendelian inheritance, or the laws govern 
ing the role genes play in the individual 

we spoke of the leopar ake-up 
t Concerning 


win’s theory 
Ye sterd 


as being man, Pr f 


“good” for it 


| not believe 


natural selection 
Prof 
we understand 


loes 
acquire _ 


Lerner ae ction as an influence 
that factors such oo 
] . 1 | =a re in operation 
chemistry or physiology provide a ' ws . 
1eTe ne 


mn was a factor in 


istic tone explained 


ve, instead, changed the f: 


brute strength of the «¢ 


the human 


fitte 


natural selection regardless of - Mery 

: os the natural selection 
moral concept of “survival 
f offspring, today genes are a m« 


nt factor. In simpler 
ols his reproduction 


impor 
The only way we can 


the fittest, Prof 
those animals or plants th 
offspring. Offspring that 
inadequate can be produced 


terms, aS niin con 
Lerner ind more, 
mp! 


more 
rough contraceptive methods for ex 


“maternal in 


il 
tinct” could play 


gene for 
ery important role in natural selection 
Prof. Lerner gave the opening 
American Philosophical Society’s ann 
The mectunyg 
being held in commemoration of th 
selection that it | i tenial of the publication of Darwin's 


election which has becon iddr 


sons simply another n 
the fittest ting in Philadelphia. 


Now many biologists accep 
tion of natural 
random differential repri 


types,” Prof. Lerner said 


rducti 


This 


Origin of Species 
1959 
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EVOLUTION 


Discuss Darwin's Influence 


F ] 
ng links would some d 


EVIDEN( 
man 1s led om son | J t | rej 
; flord 


extinct 


Origin of Species” 
f Man” in 18 
Wilfrid 
xt 


go ind hi 3) cent 
mous anthropologist Su 
lark, anatomy professor at 


Ameri 
meeting in Philadelphi 


rsity. told the 1 Philosophi 


ark Darwinism Affected Arts 
Now 


ile a 


have been ftound 


BOOK we 1 | and the s« 
ices hay 
Charles 


volution > THI 

isten to at religis us Sel 
influenced by 
of evolution 


influence 


million 
compri 7 | riec vhich , profoundly 
olution 
iting clos 
of “connecting links.” tru one as has 
The fact that such dis hought, two professors pointed out at the 
to considerable controversy by competent Philosophical Society Darwit 
wuthorities on the positively influenced the religion an 
links are 
vanced p or ex 
Wilfrid 


mnpre nor S¢ I ne, 


hum in 
1 


Ipproxin has not been 


been « 


ymposium 
arts, | 


properly ociety in some 
wwertully to 
lohn ¢ 


State 


Although | contril 
spread of agnosticism, Dt 
r of history at 
that 
philosophical reconstru 


Darwinian 1 logy 


lingl 
dingly 
hominids,” Siu 


comnie 


itself an protess¢ lowa 
tial 


Darwin 


accuracy ) thes { a \ olleg said 


Darwin contributed to 
that t 6 


‘man tion of 
lower form.’ 


Darwin bas¢ spontaneity 


respect, Dr 


ind esthetic 


] 
naire 


ption on 
] 


inatomy of lower d the like.” In this 


d this con 


comparati\ 


inism, process 
evidence of : : 
animals and 


by analogy with what 


humans, on embryology and it released religious 
then known of 

the evolutionary history of other groups 
mammals 


Darwin implied predi 


lism 
influen on 


tion t] Y buted to contemporary 


nature as “blind struggle and 
death.” Writers as Tennyson, 
Hardy, Swinburne, Meredith, Huxley and 
Spencer reacted to the new biology in many 
from a 
to a “rejoicing in upward ¢ 

Prof. William Irvine of Stanford Univer 
sity 


universal 


uried as 


ways starkly realis iew of life 


volution.’ 
concluded that Darwi ive rise in 
creative literature to 


ind philosophic il del I de 
] 


ligious 
further 
, 


4 
aebate seem worth 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Dolphins Hitch Free Rides 
On Bow Waves of Ships 


> BELIEVERS O} 
loving dolphin 1 ind 
leaps playfully in 


of mankind are 


nent 
ning 
news 

Studies in dolphir 
Scholander have 

pikes the charmi 


ur-breathing 


nin 
the water to catcl 
But, do not 
beast, for Dr. 
quite 


clever inno 


selves to be pushed 


expense of energy 
ships. This is why tl 
with ships 

Dr. Scholand 
Scripps Institution 


1eS¢ 


observations 
while investigating 
Greenland 
sored by the Arctic 
\merica in Washiny 
Aboard the Norwe 
S. Rundoy, which v 
berg-capturing Missiol 
that 


bergs near 


dolphins get 
waves by putting tl 
the 


vane 


ingle in 
etal 


in the 


upwe 
bout 
bow wave 
measured the push 
was enough to keep 
ship. He described 
technique as follows 
“An attentive ol 
the railing can wat 
close to the bow 
briefed, he is likely 
the (dolphins) jus 


standing 


there motionless, as gettr ee rid 
“Assisted by its pector dolphin 
steers itself horizontal 
tail fluke against the upy 
water (of the wave) is 
upward and forward, but 
he may ride keeled over 
Dr. Scholander 

famous little pilot fi 
pany with sharks by 
their snouts, may emp! same principle 
The only with 
moving sharks is to ride on the sharks’ nose 
wave. 


com 


I ead of 


Keeps 
1 


way it c Keep pace fast 
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Expedition Probes Pacific 


Marine biologists have set out on an expedition to 
explore a mysterious strip in the Pacific Ocean where fish 


grow to unusually large sizes. 


>» AN EXPEDITION of marine biologists 
has set out explore a scientifically myste 
the Pacific Ocean stretching 
to Baja California, Mexico 
fish grow to tremendous sizes 
virtually unheard of. 
ids experts to speculate that 
be in the waters there, per 
ght in by the meeting of swirling 
I ocean currents, 
man if the secrets of 
be unlocked 


rious sti 


trom P ma 


southern 


enefit 


nen can catch marlin 


250 pounds off San Diego, 


ve weighed up 
waters 
Simi 
mparisons can be made 
owtails off San Diego 
but off Central 

ig] ut 100 pounds 


triguing 


in the 
America 


experts 1s the 
these fish. Micro 
the stomachs of 


rea show no trace 


normally are found 


tists to wonder if the 

* contain some medi- 

ceeps the fish healthy, 

nd perhaps could be 
ind used to benefit man. 


PLASTI¢ 


The expedition is an activity of the 
Beaudette Foundation for Biological Re 
search, Solvang, Calif. The research ship 
Stella Polaris will carry cooperating sci 
entists of the Kaiser Foundation, the Uni 
versity of California, and the University of 
Southern Californi 

A primary purpose of the expedition, re 
ports the Beaudette Foundation, is to search 
the ocean floor to find and assay the abund 
ance of marine plants and animals which 
could be harvested by natives of the Central 
American Pacific Coast 

Kelp, a source of minerals, 
caloric and other nutrient elements, might 

profitable crop. Like fish, 
grows dramatically in this 
irea, acquiring bases three or four feet in 
diameter and lengths of 100 feet or more. 

Kaiser Foundati entists are interested 
in probing the medical mysteries of the 


vitamins, 


prove to be a 


this seaweed 


ocean 1n hopes ot finding significant contri 
nd antibiotics 
the ocean water with 


butions to biochemi 

They will samp! 
filter paper to catch microorganisms fine 
enough to slip through a 200-mesh net. 
These microorganisms will be flown in spc 
cial aerated containers to the Kaiser’s Rich 
mond laboratories. There they will be ob- 
served for antibiotic qualities. Informally, 
the scientists are pre 
ings” within a year 


ting “significant find 


time 


LIFEBOAT—A _ submarine-like bull constructed of glass fiber 


reinforced polyester sandwiched around foamed polyviny! chloride makes up 
the new German lifeboat shown in the photograph. Diesel powered, the 
boat seats 40 persons and can hold more. It is completely enclosed for 
maximum protection of the occupants, and it is said, will right itself auto- 


matically from any position. 


Bubble observation do: 


s permit constant 


lookout for help. 


The University of Southern California 
will meanwhile be conducting a program 
aimed at finding natural processes involved 
in the creation of crude petroleum and 
natural gas. These raw products are created 
by nature out of animal, mineral and vege 
table material, and apparently with help 
of bacteria that can 
under ocean-floor pressures 

The University scientists hope to be abl 
to simulate these natural conditions in the 
laboratory in 


activate themselves 


such a way as to compress 
from 100,000 
months, perhaps even weeks 

Even if they do not succeed in “making” 
crude oil and natural gas, they do faresee a 
possibility of soon producing some of the 
by-products, such as propane, 
from these materials. 

This expedition is the first step in a long 
range program of the Beaudette Foundation 
to study 15,000 miles of coastal waters from 
Peru to Mexico 
identifications of new sea plants and organ 
isms found in this first study will be made 
available to more than 350 
tutions throughout the world 


the time scale years into 


now obtained 


The Foundation indicated 


ientific insti 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
Research Vessel Begins 
Four-Month Ocean Study 


See Front Cover 


> THE “CHAIN,” one of five 
essels of the Woods Hole 
Institution, has left for a four month’s cruise 
to study the waters and the bottom of th 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea 

In the photograph on the cover of this 
weck’s Science New 
type of underwater cam i vas 
on board the R. \ 1 ( iM 
Dr. R. H. Backus shows t underwater 
sound that w ounce an echo 

muiumal. At 

flash unit I] go off and the 


research 


Ox eanographic 


Letrer, the new 


taken 


secn 


ipparatu 
from a passing sea that imstant 
in electroni 
i! 


camera Wt exposed 


May 2, 1959 


in the 
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MINERALOGY 


Russian Gift Identifies 
Unknown Mineral 
> A GIFT from 


identification of 


ads an the 
nines il re 
cently discovered reen Rivet 
in Wyoming 

The mineral 
sodium -potassiun 


l lal ‘ if i complex 
banum-nioblum-titantum 
Russian mineral 


iterial like it 
ol the 


first recognized by 
1955. A year lates 


was found in Wyoming by geologists 


silic ite, 


ogists in 


Geological Survey 
\ Moscow 
of the mineral here for 
the Green River find, and tl 
were found to be the san 


protessor brought i sample 


comparison with 
two minerals 
Labuntsovite is of special interest to earth 
several rare 
River 


that, else 


scientists because it is one of 
found in the 
mentary (water deposited) ro ks 


species Green sedi 


where in the world, are found only in 


igneous (molten) rocks 
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20) 


Body Wastes Help Spread 
Protection From Polio 


> BODY WASTES can act as an nmu 
} | a 


ridge 


Tulane Univ 


nity in spreading protection again 


polio, } ersity rese¢ ircher 
ported 
Doses of a safe, living polio 


administered orally 


virus 
cine were 
n each of 56 families in 
Blood and 
family members 
ind for 
showed that individuals who 
oral Vv 

immunity to polio as the individual 
did receive Henry M. Gelfand 
scientist the Federation of Am« 
Societies for Experimental Biology n 
in Atlantic City, N. J] 

Viruses 


body waste specim 


were studied for 
intibodi« viruses. The 


ceive the accine acquired the 


were spread in many « 


contact with objects or food handled 


I 
} 


vaccinated persons who did not wash 
after u 


viruses spread to non-natur 


hands properly ing the bath: 

The 
munized (susceptible) perso 
they did to thos 


prior expe 


1 
quently is 


resistance due to 


Dr. Gelfand said. 
Economic 
portant role in the spr 


In the 


usceptible caught the viru 


status seems to play 


id of virus, 


lower income class, 


wl 


vile 
percent in the upper i 
the immunizing 
The study indicated 
usually from child to 
from child to adult or 
child the 
playmates in a period of 
Gelfand said 
Drs. John P. Fox and 
Miss Dorothy R. Leblan 
with Dr. Gelfand in the year-long 
May 2 


virus. 


carrying virus 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Pleasure and Pain 
May Be Related 


> AS THE INTENSITY of hu 
grows, a certain pleasurable sensation 
hecome associated with it 


This was suggested by Dr. Norbert Bri 
berg, issociate clini il profe 
it the Albert Einstein Colleg 


in describing his views on 


wr of psychiatry 
of Medicin 
masochism, the 
derivation of pleasure as a result of physical 
or psychological pain. He spoke at tl 
nual meeting of the Ameri 
lytic Association in Philadelphia 
To demonstrate his point, Dr 
used the example of the pain 
issociated with the skin 
“Here,” he said “the same 
mildly 


pleasurable 


Brom 
mech ini 


nerve ending 
when stimulated, give rise to th 
sensation of stroking, when 
more intensely stimulated produce itch, 
combination of pleasure and pain; and wh 
still 


sensation of pain.” 


more intensely stimulated, cau 


Since it is a generally accepted phy 


ical law that stimulation of a 
1LISeS 


organ « only one 
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Dr. Bromberg suggests that some reaction 
in the brain might produce the pain-pleasur¢ 
ffect. Specifically, he thought that excessive 
umulation might cause a “damming back” 
of the stimuli with attendant pain-pleasure 
feelings. He did not point 
nerve mechanisms that may be 

As far as the 
ystem 1s concerned, D1 
that a 
the following way: 


out the exact 
involved 

psychological pain-pleasur« 
Bromberg theorized 
lops in 


masochistic personality deve 


Whenever a child is subjected to severe 
ind inescapable frustration or other painful 
tries to extract from them 
whatever pleasurable sensations he can. H« 
learn to get out of the 
ition of a gradually 


xperiences, he 


satisfaction 
pain. Or 
diminishing pain-producing stimulus may 


may 


" 
sudde n cess 


come gentle enough to cause pleasur ible 


ychological 


feelings. 
In being forced to endure frequent psy 
painful experiences, 


the child 
iy grow to adulthood seeking his pleasure 


hologically 


th 
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METEOROLOGY 
Method Developed for 
Forecasting Sea Surges 


> THI 


n ish 


DAMAGING sea surges that often 
into l 
the Lesser 
be forecast two or more 
Drs. William L. Donn 
McGuiness of Columbia 
mont Geological Observatory suggested d« 
lopment of the forecast method to the 
U. S. National Committee for the Inter 
national Year It 

ised, they reported, on locations of lar 


Barbados and other islands 
Antilles in the Atlantic car 
days in advance 


ind William 
University 


now 


Geophysical would b 


storms far from the islands, as shown on 

ither charts, following the appropriat 
travel time for thé storm-generated swell 

Islands of the Lesser Antilles, particularly 
Barbados, the easternmost, have long been 
plagued by severe and damaging sea surges 
are swells having periods usually b 
about 30 and hour, 


than inches the 


] he SC 
tween 
mostly 
ocean. 


seconds one 


less four high in 
open 

The sea surges may continue for a day 
or more. They arise with little warning 
nd are unrelated to local weather. Attempts 
to explain them in terms of submarine land- 
slides or earthquakes have proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

Four surges have 
been explained by studies of data collected 
iS part of the IGY island observatory pro. 
gram in the Atlantic. Intense North Atlantic 
storms in which the distance the wind 
over the water in a particular direction is 
specified can generate long-period ocean 
swells having periods of 15 to 20 seconds 
Antilles 

If the swell maximum arrives at low tide, 
much of its energy is expended on the outer 
reefs. If it arrives at high tide, particularly 
spring high tide, the long-period swell 
crosses the reef and develops high and 
damaging surf at the shore. If the swell 
maximum lasts a long time, surf conditions 
iry with the tide until the swell subsides 
Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 
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MEDICINE 
Police Have Another Tool 
To Identify Human Blood 
> POLICE investigator e been 


that the 


when it is old, well 


given 
a new scientific blood 
stain is human even 
scrubbed, or invisible 

To get a positive ides 
blood, a way of activating the 
system of Diood st 


tification of human 
fibrinolytic 
worked 
Univer 

Medi 


enzyme ins was 
out by two scientists at the Medical 
sity of Szeged’s Institute of Forensic 
cine, Szeged, Hungary 

The method works 
ished in warm water 


lood-stained 
linen has been w with 
that 


seen 


soap so no trace r tu ood stain 
ished 


reaction 


| 
can be In exp 
linen pieces 


even gav 
two months later. Blood 


various 
domestic animals, both nd poul 
try, did not give 1 thus 
gives proot of humar 

The fibrinolytic ¢« 


can be activated o 
tracts of chloroform 

“Knowing this, 

B. Rengey in the G 
Die Naturwaissensch 
isked whether we 
blood traces.” 

Using the technique 
got a “very positive reaction” with human 
blood drops that I 
months at roon f j ’ 
and linen. The scientists envision the new 
method could serve as an addition to cus 
tomary serological examinations which have 
their “difficulties and possibilities of faults.’ 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


entists 


or eight 


temperatu 1 metal, glass 


AERONAUTICS 
“Pancake” Airport Light 
To Be Tested Soon 


> A NEW LIGHT that looks lik pan 
cake will be tried out experimentally at the 
May 9 “fly-in” to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. for owners of ] < 

The light is competing with several 
under a research and development program 
of the Federal Aviation aimed at 
finding better lights for commercial and 
non-commercial airports 

The pancake is designed to be installed 

along the center lines of taxiing areas and 
runways. It stands 
planes can land on it without harming thei: 
landing gear, the FAA said 

A channel in the fixture lets light from 
its 45-watt bulb shine fe ind aft, but not 
to the sides. 

The FAA said it has at least 
types under consideration 

Pilots 


briefed on other developn 


private plan 
1 others 


Agency 


inch high and air 


five other 
will be 
anti 
and 


attending the “fly-in” 
+ 1ents, such as 

collision lights, computers 

mock ups of simul itors 

Letter, May 2, 1959 
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RADIOLOGY 
Enzyme Systems May Be 
Radiation Damage Areas 


> AN ENZYME system in the cell nucleus, 
than long-suspected genes, may be 
area of radiation damage t 
sitive tissues. 
ointed 
Schjeide, James F. 


rather 
the criti 
certain 
This out by Drs. Ole A. 
Mead and Lawrence S. 
Myers Jr. of the Department and Labora 
tories of Nuclear Medicine and Radiation 
Biology University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Critical gene systems, which have been 
exposed to eons of background radiation 
ind mutations, do not seem likely candi 
sensitivity, the 
Such exposure 


relatively 


high radiation 

tists point out. 
molded then 
structures 
suspects for the focal point of 
ige are supporting enzym« 


into 


nucleus, possibly sulf 
enzymes. 
ortant to growth and 
aoe 


iy iead a 


ae 
ormal chemically 
the nucleus 
exposed to chemical cul 
unleashed by 
tion on they may 
ited through oxidation and per 
lost to the cell nucleus 
enzymes can definitely be 
key system in radiation dam ige, 
be taken to reverse the action, 
rs point Antioxidants 
he inactivation of the enzymes 
ube. This gives hope that this 
complished in the nucleus of 


1 | 
free radicals, 


tissue water, 
iden 


out. 
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MEDICINE 


Lack of Exercise Suspected 
As Heart Disease Cause 


> LACK OF EXI RCISE is a threat to 


western civilization, five medical researchers 
reported 

The physical inactivity that is character 

tern nations is being increasingly 

suspect being one of the most impor 

tant cau of heart and degenerative 

fatal heart attacks, the doctors, 

yuntries, reported at the mect 

American College of Physicians 


istic of 


of the natural biological char 

of the human race, as it 
presumably existed for thousands of years, 
it is not the sO-c illed ‘athlete’s heart’ which 


has 


should be considered abnorma! but rather 
the degenerating, inadequate ‘loafer’s heart’ 
of our present day civilized majorities,” the 
five explained. They are Drs. Wilhelm Raab 
ind Yvonne K. Starcheska, University of 


Vermont Coll y of Medicine, Dr. Eiichi 


These _ en- 
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Kimura, Japan Mex 
de Paula Silva, l 
Faculty of Medici: 
Marchet, Universit 

Highly 


iversity of 


competitive 
mountaineers, Alpine 


cal College, Dr. Paulo 


Sao Paulo 
Brazil, and Dr. Hans 


of Innsbruck, Austria. 


athletes, Austrian 
soldiers and sedentary 


individuals were examined and tested. The 


, 
researchers found 
heart protecting m« 


marked decline in the 
hanisms in proportion 


to the decreasing exercise habits. 


“Fortunately, thi 
and in 20 more or 
to 12-week period 
training restored tl 


condition is reversible, 
ess sedentary men a six 
f vigorous physical re 


vagal tone (action of 


the nerve carrying impulses to the heart 


and other organs 
normal,” they said 

Other influences 
economic pressurt 
and tensions. 


vf the body) 


on the heart are 


toward 


SOC1O 


ind emotional conflicts 
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CHEMISTRY 


“Missing” Enzyme Sought 
That Fools Cancer Cells 


> HOW TO 
and end drug 1 


cells is the current proj 


from two cancer 
Cancer cells that 
unknown, enzym« 
anticancer drugs, 
entists at the Fed 
cieties for Experi 
Atlantic City. TI! 
exact mechanism b 
kills IIs 


entists believe, pr 


cancer ¢ 


way. 
What happens 
cell, 6 MP attacl 
phate 
known 


molecule 


molecule w 
enzyme 
ot 8) MP 
resembles 
for the manufactur 
cancer cell, “foole: 


compound, no lon 


acid and eventuall 


A few cells, ho 
that attaches 6 MP 
nd thus the drug 
living organism th 
to multiply until tl 
When this happen 
be used in cancer 
This mechanism 
about one-third to 
with acute leuken 
and later suffer 1 
Discovering a 
enzyme or identit 
way to cure or f[ 
leukemia, the scic 
Drs. M. E. Balis 
Josephine S. Salse 
Institute for Can 
and Drs. R. W 
Skipper of the So 
Birmingham, Ala 
Dr. Alexander H: 
is currently attemy 
pound that coml 
with the 6 MP-sug 
Scie 


FIND 
tance in 


tion of 


tal Biology meeting in 


compound 


to the 
is ineffective. In the 


the missing enzyme 
cancer 
ct of research teams 


rch laboratories. 


some 


1 particular, as yet 
to several 
researchers told scl 
American So 


resistant 


ive discovered the 
hich one drug, 6 MP, 
th drugs, the sci 
work in the same 
inside the cancer 
» a sugar-phos 
of the uh 

he complex 

r and phosphate, 
needed by the cell 
f nucleic acids. The 
into using the drug 
r can make nucleic 


er, lack the enzyme 
sugar-phosphate 


sistant cells continue 
ire the only ones left. 
drug can no longer 
ipy 

ns to explain why 
half of the children 
re helped by 6 MP 


tute for the missing 
g it could provide a 
control 


anently acute 


ts believe 
Jorris J 
if the Sloan-Kettering 


Hutchison and 


Research, New York, 
ockman and H E 
n Research Institute, 
ported the research 
n of Sloan Kettering 
r to synthesize a com 


the missing enzyme 


y ph ite combin ition 
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Operation of First 
U. S. H-Bomb Described 


> HOW THE first U. 
worked has been figured out by a Canadian 


S. hydrogen bomb 


scientist. 

It consisted of a uranium or plutonium 
fission bomb, surrounded by a_ liquid 
deuterium-tritium mixture that was, in turn, 
surrounded by a layer of natural uranium. 
The central fission bomb was exploded first, 
raising the temperature of the refrigerated 
deuterium-tritium liquid to at least 50,000,- 
000 degrees, much hotter than the sun’s 
interior. The heavy uranium outside layer 
held the refrigerated liquid in place until 
it was heated to this star-like temperature. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
exploded the fusion bomb device of Opera- 
tion Mike in November, 1952, on an island 
in the Pacific Ocean. An intense source of 
neutrons was thus released, irradiating the 
uranium, which then many new 
Two elements, now named 
einsteinilum and fermium, were identified 
as a result of this test. 

Dr. A. G. W. Cameron of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ontario, 
says the Mike explosion was a “unique and 
important scientific because 
later fusion explosions did not produce the 
available 


formed 


substances. 


experiment,” 
heavy concentration of neutrons 
from the Mike device 

Although few details of the Mike ex 
plosion have been made public, Dr. Camer 
on’s description is his educated guess. 

Dr. Cameron reports in the Canadian 
Journal of Physics (March) that more re 
cent fusion explosions have used mixtures 
of lithium and deuterium 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


MEDICINE 


Case of Mistaken Identity 
For Unusual Tapeworm 


> WHEN THE worm turns, if it is a tape 
inside an man, there 
may be a problem of mistaken identity for 
the scientist to solve. 

Two McGill University researchers re 
port that the host, either a man or animal, 
may affect the size and shape of the tape 
worm so greatly that the worm is not cor 
rectly identified. This has led, they said, 
to incorrect diagnosis of tapeworm in 
fections. 


worm animal or a 


An example of this is the report of two 
tapeworms taken from a young Indian 
They were identified as fish tape 
worms. Later, however, while the boy was 
hospitalized, a tapeworm said to be Taenia, 
found in beef and pork, was taken from 
him. Further examination revealed that this 
third tapeworm was also a fish tapeworm, 
only an abnormal one. 

This may be a result of the treatment 
given the boy affecting the growth of the 
tapeworm, Gloria A. Webster and T. W. M 
Cameron report in the Canadian Journal 
of Zoology (April). 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 
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Seaweed Comes to the Land 


Recently, with the growth of scientific understanding °" 
of these primitive, yet mineral-rich plants, seaweed meal as a and sheep. Results, alt 
nutritive additive has caught the fancy of the American farmer. 


By RICHARD LITELL 


> PLANTS FROM the sea are helping 
farmers raise better livestock ind grow 


better crops 

Widely distributed throughout the eartl 
329,000,000 cubic miles of salt water ar 
some 17,000 species of seaweed 

Many of these weeds have been used by 
men of many lands and many civilizations 
for centuries and even millenia, chiefly 
nimal fodder, fertilizer and food 

Some seaweeds ar said to hav 
considered of medicinal value in the Orient 
in the time of Shen Nung, as far back 
3.000 B.C., and even today seaweed is 
joved as a substantial part of the vegetal l¢ 
dict of many Oriental countries 

Only comparatively recently, howe 
with the growing awareness of its nutriti 
potential, is seaweed finding rapidly grov 
ing use in this country as an additi 
fodder and fertilizer 

Seaweeds may be just weeds in the ocear 
but on land they have becom«e highly I 
garded plants, recognized as being extremely 
rich in vitamins, minerals and amino acids 

Most of the seaweeds belong to a group 
of lower plant life known as algae, and they 


range in size from microscopic single iE 
to huge plants, longer even than the giant 
redwoods are high 

The ily S. which cliff | | high I 
plant n that th \ do not I r 

tems or leave 2 ( nly lassihed 
colors. Four groups—green, blue-green d 
inl) = brown—ar recogni Onl 
brown and red are presently of 
importance 
Algae and Seaweeds 

The brown and red vee gr 
Wm" the gcogr pl | it gen 
erally, t! wn th iri I old wat 
whil thr red grow t ) indantls in 
warmer, deeper water 

Sea water, comprising /0.8 # the eart 
surtace, 1s the final collector of all mineral 
run-off from the land and contains at 
19 of the earth’ 102 ele nent 

Small onder then that this exceptionalls 
rich life-supporting medium gives rise to 
equally rich plants 

The composition of veed differs cot 
siderably from that of land plants. When 
seaweed is burned, its a ontent, for 
example, is much higher than that of land 


plants. A high ash content is favorable in 


. fertilizer but less desirabl 
In the latter, it should not exceed 16.5 

Vitamin content is especially high, whi 
fat and protein content is about the ne 
as for vegetation generally. Seaweed is ricl 
in carbohydrates, but these differ from tho 
found in land vegetation 





of all sorts, as well as raisers of ttle 


le, 
hogs, cows, chickens, turkeys, horses, mink 


ugh largely un 


official, are encouraging, even startling. 


(Although in Europe the ashes of sea 
weeds are called kelp, it is generally the 
Seaweed products may be divided to larger brown seaweeds, well as their ash, 
two groups, derived and natural that are referred to kelp in this country.) 
Derived products, chiefly colloids, are used Chief U.S and = tion-wide supplier 
primarily as thickeners, gelling agents and kelp meal is the Algit Norwegian Kelp 
film firmers, and can be combined with Meal Co. of Chicag: ts meal is made from 
foods without impairing their flavor. Spe a specinc Species n eaweed, 
cific uses include stabilizing icings, choco Ascophyllum nodosum, tound along the 
late milk and ice cream; gelling desserts Norwegian coast an¢ rvest re under 
ind starch-base milk puddings; thickening S™1ct Government suj 
cosmetic and medicinal creams, and provid . This me il IS SAIC CO ¢ , proteins, 
ing roughage in medicinals, breakfast foods O/, Tats, 99.07, nitrogen-I xtract mat 
ind bakery products r, 10. moisture an W/o ash It also 
The U.S. sales volume of colloids jumped — COMtINs vitamin Me -12, ¢ - 
seven otnel vil it to 


from $2,000,000 in 1945 to $10.300.000 in 


pres a ! Is 
1955, and the projected level for 1975 is eaaaneey SUE 


$20,000,000. But it is t . oo ; 
th mportant property SX 1 ral an¢ 
But although the derived products are of ania ; - ine 
. 1 nineral ei en I I u i 
primary economic value, the products fo a : 
hich tl ceed S ae num and gold to su g ul zinc 
wht 1¢ ema las grow rapidl if 
l 1 ( I ( 1 gre 1 Iplaly l re to be fi und 


this country are the natural products 


inimal food and fertilizer . 
timal food and fertilize Seaweed for Mink 
It was the natural products that were 


used by the ancients and it is the n tural I " - ; 0 R Pastel 
- 1a ¢ ) In AP KNROVAl I 

nroduct t » f . > pplica : 

products that are finding increased appli mink. Dr. John A. M ok te 

tion here | us r scl e is he Tu , ' 

ion here because modern science is helping oology department at Ohio St Univer 

to find out what seaweeds are made of itv. and Thomas F. D f the same de 

nd how their ingredients can best benefit partment, reported t ddition of one 

other forms of life percent kelp meal t tandard ranch ra 
In this country, seaweed meal, or kelp tion resulted in g of 1,228 pounds 
il as it is generally called, is being used of food for mink y period 
fertilizer and fodder additi by farn nine percent 


<<] * 


HARVESTING SEAWEED—Seaweed harvester gathers sun-dried masses of 

brown seaweed (Ascophyllum nodosum) from the rocks along the rugged 

coast of Norway. Spread there to dry to 20% water content, the seaweed is 

subsequently cleaned, partially desalted and then ground into a meal for 
use as a fodder and a fertilizer additive. 





The kelp-fed mink weighed 5.3 ounces 
nore per mink and averaged 1.1 inches 
more in pelt length than control mink. 
Pelts from the kelp-fed mink were valued 
it three to four dollars more per pelt. 

In other words, the kelp-fed mink gained 
more pounds on less food and produced 
arger pelts of greater value than mink fed 
the identical diet without kelp. 

Dr. Mil has stated that Norwegian 
kelp is “far superior to domestic in amino 


cids, minerals and vitamins.” This is prob 


bly due to a combination of factors—the 
mineral-carrying Gulf Stream, the fiords 
eeding in ineral runoff from the land, 

mperature, and regular har 
r Government quality control. 


the constant 
vesting und 

Although few other officially published 

is yet attest to the high nutri 
of kelp meal in this country, 
scores of icited reports tell of some of 
the remarkable results achieved with kelp. 


experiment 
tive valu 


About 100 leading horse stables, such 
Mai Chance, owned by Elizabeth 
Arden, and Danada, use kelp as_ feed 
idditi 
\ nnsylvania chicken farmer found 
that laying hers mortality decreased, egg 
iz I worms decreased 
on two percent kelp 


50°%% increase in commercial 
vas noted by a Maryland 
fertilized his crop normally 


with kelp meal 
Controlled Experiments Made 


4 number of controlled experiments with 
seaweed 1 ire currently in progress. 
Among nvestigators are Dr. Cecil 
Howes Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(poultry Damon Catron, Iowa State 
Dr. William J. Tyznik at 

and Dr. T. I 
ultural College 


iccomplishes its 

known. Some sci 

of the presence of an 

tor in addition to the 
vitamins and minerals 

| irticularly great ¢ lori 

a feed or fertilizer in it 
nutritional additive. 

pany makes no claims, 

sults And the results 

The firm sold 1,500 

year, and so far this 

wre than tripled that figure 

ing at the rate of 5,400 per 

ich has been warned that 

increasingly to the sea as a 

would do well to honor the 

d. It will have a big role 
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¢ 4 4 
Do Vou Fania 


Scientists a studying the shape of the 
; 


nucleus n atom by bombarding gold 
ind tantal itoms with X-rays 


The disea: shetes wa ; escribed 
3.500 1 





Modern 
BODYBUILDING 


By David G. Johnson & Oscar Heldenstam 

— pak. ws, guide te the promotion of fitness, 
strength and physique. A new, authoritative, dy- 
namic approach based on medically approved pro- 
gressive-resistance exercises, suitable for home or 
gym ase. Of use to trainers, remedial gymnasts 
and physiotherapists. Photographs, diagrams, in- 
dex.”"—Library Journal. 

Fully illustrated ORDER NOW: 
MODERN BODYBUILDING: A Guide to Fitness, 
Strength and Physique 
$3.95 Pestfree * 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 678-L 
251 West 18th St.. New York 11 


PRISMS $1.50 


WT. Ye U8. 


“ee 
Made for U. 8S. govt. for tank ri Fine 
yptically ground big precisio ms with 
silvered base. Terrific f t of spectro 
graphic work, in homemad telescopes & other 
optical systems for ber Makes unusual 
paper weight (paint y name on it) or con 
versation piece for mante nll find 
other uses. NEW. PERFECT! Cost_U. 8. govt 
$25 ea. NOW—$1.50 ea ppd. or 4 for $5.00. 
Same as above 1” g » silver backing) 
$1 ea. &S for $4. Postage paid on prepaid orders 
Calif. res. add sales t 

VOLUME SALES CO. 

War Assets Div., Dept. L52 

3930 Sunset Bivd. Los Angeles 29, Calif. 





WATCH THE MIRACLE OF BIRTH! 


Students, Parents, Educators, 
Psychologists Like CHICK-NIK 


See the ENTIRE HATCHING PROCESS 


through the clear plastic windows of this ex 
citing one-egg incubator. A thrilling lesson in 
natural history for children, an absorbing ex- 
perience for adults. (Offers a simple example of 
the complicated process of birth in an easy-to 
understand manner 


ately 


YOUR OWN CHICK 


e INTERESTING: The entire family will get a 
kick out of watching chick emerge from the shel! 
e EDUCATIONAL: Chick-Nik is now being 
used for experiments in child training and child 
psychology High schools and universities have 
ordered them for biology classes. Chick-Niks are 
on exhibit in nursery and elementary schools 
e SCIENCE FAIRS. Experiment with all types 
f eggs 

* FREE: The Hatebers’ Guidebook with 
each order. Boys will be fascinated by facts such 
as chicks actually get air from outside their egg 
shell. Girls will love mothering the egg into a 
chick The entire classroom can participate 
The best value in a scientific device ever offered 
Scientifically designe! humidifier, spiral egg 
holder, light, cord and plug UL approved 
Plugs into any wall socket. Converts into brooder 
after chick is hatehe 
Complete, $3.95 plus 
handling. Order now 


DICK KENT, Trader 
P. O. Box 264, Camp Hill, Penna. 
**World Wide Scientific, Educational Specialties” 


25 cents for postage and 
ch your own chick! 














After 
the 
Shouting— 


Here are 34 voices 
of reason on 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


A systematic survey and 
evaluation of the 
conflicting opinions on 
science education 


Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
and HOWARD B. JACOBSON 


pee I's carrier rocket 
launched not only the first 


earth satellite, but a swarm of 
books, articles, and speeches 
criticizing American educa- 
tional practices in the field of 
science. Here is a balanced, 
cool-headed symposium on the 
subject by a distinguished 
group of experts, including 
Presidential Consultant James 
R. Killian, Jr. and Nobel Prize 
winner Werner Heisenberg. 
Each chapter represents a 
thoughtful evaluation of a par- 
ticular aspect of science educa- 
tion and its auxiliary aspects; 
together they form the most 
thorough and objective study 


yet to be published. $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y 
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* Books of the Week ° 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in o, send a 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N 


remittance to cover retail price (postage = 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 6. Rogue st free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


AccrepITATION IN HicHer Epucation—Lloyd 
E. Blauch, Ed.—U. S. Office of Educ. (Govt. 
Print. Off.), 247 p., paper, $2.50. Brings together 
formerly widely scattered information in a mod- 
ern reference source on accreditation. 

THe AvutTosiocrapHy or CHARLES DARWIN 
AND Secectrep Letrrers—Francis Darwin, Ed.— 
Dover, 365 p., paper, $1.65. Reprint of first 
U. S. 1892 edition published by Darwin's son 

Bic Mac: The Building of the World's Biggest 
Bridge—Dirk Gringhuis—Macmillan, 32 p., il- 
lus. by author, $2.50. Ages 8-12 

THe Compron YEARBOOK FOR 1959 
Hayman, Ed.—Compton, 288 p., illus., 
$6. A summary and interpretation of the events 
of 1958. Supplements Compton's Pictured En 
cyclopedia, articles written by Science 
Service. 


Leroy 
paper, 


science 


Works 
(Can 
paper 
form 


LAND DRAINAGE 
Thorn——Butterworths 
$7. Collection of 
arranged in the 


Tue Desien of 
Roland Berkeley 
ada), 235 p., illus., 
selected, annotated and 
of a design handbook. 
Gumwep MIssiILes AND SPACE 
Ed., C. W. Besserer, 
Small, Contrib 
illus., $17.50 
terms, their 


DICTIONARY OF 
Fricur—Grayson Merrill, 
Krafft A. Ehricke and Ballard B 
Fds.—Van Nostrand, 688 f 
Compendium of commonly used 
definitions and explanatory statements, covering 
aerodynamics, astrodynamics, electronics, astron 
omy and physics. 

Tue Docror Wuo Darep 
Iris Noble—Messner, 192 p., 
for young people. 

EarTHouAKE History or THE UNtrep STAres, 
Part 1: Continental United States and Alaska 
(Exclusive of California and Western Nevada) 
N. H. Heck, rev. through 1956 by R. A. Epple; 

Govt. Print. Off. for U. S. Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, 80 p., map, paper, bo¢ 

Evepnants: A Short Account of their Natural 
History, Evolution and Influence on Mankind 
Richard Carrington—Basic Bks, 272 p., illus. 


William Osler 


$2.95. Biography 





THERMO-ELECTRONICS 


te thermo-electricity. 
heat to electricity DI. 
E esate or 
cnalign}! Build or buy « 
battery. Mail 

25¢ today for information and 
sample thermo-electronic alloy 


HERMON E. COTTER Det Devt. M. 15798 Bisca- 











$5. Comprehensive survey of elephant science 
and elephant lore. 


Everypay Lire 1n Eocypr: In the Days of 
Ramesses the Great—Pierre Montet, transl. from 
French by A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop and Margaret 
S. Drower—St Martins, 365 p., illus., $8. Re- 
constructs life during the 19th and 2oth dy 
nasties (c. 1320-1100 B.C.) from papyri and 
evidence of buildings. 


FamMity snp Crass Dynamics IN MENTAL 
ILtNess—Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. 
Roberts—Wiley, 295 p., $6.95. Investigates the 
relationship of social and psychodynamic forces 
to psychiatric illness in the lower middle and 


lower classes. 


FoRERUNNERS OF DarwWIN: 1745-1859—Bent- 
ley Glass, Owsei Temkin and William L. Straus, 
Jr., Eds.—Johns Hopkins Press, 471 p., illus., 
$6.50. Of the scientists and philosophers whose 
writings played a major role in making Darwin's 


achievement possible. 

AND THE Universe—A. C. B. 
Lovell—Harper, 111 p., illus., $3. 
advances in astronomy, from Galileo to the 
development of radio telescopes, including dis- 
cussion of various theories of the origin of the 
universe. 


THe INpivipual 
Survey of 


Recessions—W. S,. & E, S. 
Woytinsky—Public Affairs Inst., 102 p., illus., 
paper, $2. Analysis of three postwar recessions 
and recommendations for preventing future re- 


cessions. 


LESSONS OF THE 


Ler Tuere Be Licnt—tillian J. Bragdon— 
Lippincott, 91 p., illus., by Leonard Shortall, 
$2.75. Acquaints young boys and girls with 
man’s effort to conquer darkness, 

Let’s Go ror a Nature Watxk—Joan Rosner 

Putnam, 48 p., illus. by Betty Harrington, 
$1.95. Tells of what young boys and girls can 
observe about flowers, insects, birds and 
minerals. 


trees, 


Peter Farb—Harper, 178 p., 
Vishniac, drawings by 
the hidden world of 
earthworms and 


Livinc EarTH 
photographs by Roman 
Louise Katz, $3.75. Of 
grubs, nematodes, termites, 
others working in the soil. 
FOUNDATION, NATIONAI 
ACADEMY oF SciENcEs: Report on the Inter 
national Geophysical Year—Joseph Kaplan and 
others—Committee on Appropriations Hearings, 
86th Congress, 200 p., illus., paper, free upon 
request direct to Committee, House of Repres., 


NATIONAL SCIENCE 





You are cordially 








invited to attend the 


Tenth National Science Fair 
State Armory, 360 Broad Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


About 330 exhibits from 170 regional and state science fairs will be shown, 
including participants from Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, Germany and Japan 


THURSDAY and FRIDAY, MAY 7 and 8 
9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


Finalists will be present on 
Thursday, 9:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Friday, 8:40 to 10:00 p.m. 


10th National Science Fair closes Friday, 10:00 p.m. 
The National Science Fair is a Science Service activity. 














of Antarctic 
rays, gravity, 
satellites and other 


Review 
cosmic 


Washington 25, D. C. 
program, research on 
meteorology, oceanography, 
phases of the IGY. 
Resources: Their Protection and 
Development—Dewey Anderson and Associates 
—Public Affairs Inst., 48 p., paper, 50¢. Re- 
view of our conservation program with a view 
to the 

Navy Surceon—Herbert Lamont Pugh—Lip- 
pincott, 459 p., illus., $5. Autobiography of 
Rear Admiral Pugh, ex-Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Navy. 

Our Growinc Water Prositems—R. G. 
Lynch—National Wildlife Federation, 61 p., 
paper, single copies free upon request direct to 
_-¢ 232 Carroll St., NW, Washington 
2, D. C. 

POLYMERS AND ReEsINs: 
Chemical Engineering Brage 
Nostrand, 744 p., illus., $15. Comprehensive 
volume covering the theory, chemistry, proper- 
ties, fabrication and commercial 
polymers and resins. 


NATURAL 


next 50 years. 


Their Chemistry and 
Golding — Van 


application of 
PoPULATION PREssURES IN AFRICA SOUTH OF 
rHE SaHaRa—Richard W. Stephens—George 
Washington Univ., 48 p., paper, $1. Focuses 
on the various problems raised by the increasing 
pressure of population on the resources of this 
region. 
Vessel and 
illus., paper, 
explaining 
with “Time 


Prenisroric Lire—Matthew | 

Herbert H. Wong—Fearon, 16 p., 
5¢. Science education material 
fossil formation and identification, 

Table of the Earth” chart. 

PROEFSSIONAL CREATIVITY 
Fange—Prentice-Hall, 260 p., $4.95. Shows how 
creative talent may be more fully used, and 
discusses in detail the planning of creative work, 
based on experience gained in conducting crea- 
tive engineering classes at the General Electric 
Company. 

PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE PREPARATORY MATHE- 
MATICS—Commission on Mathematics, Albert W. 
Tucker, Chmn.—College Entrance Examination 
Bd, 63 p., paper, $1. kind of 
mathematics which should be studied by today’s 
college-bound American youth. 


Eugene K. Von 


Proposes the 


RESEARCH IN Space Science: Special Report 
No. 22—Yoshihide Kozai—Smiuthsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory, 10 p., paper, single copies 
free upon request direct to Observatory, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 
Science, Grapes K-6, 
-Florence §. Beaumont and 
Educ., City of N. Y., 55 p., illus., paper, 50¢. 
Handbook for grade teaching, 
emphasizing child’s direct observations. Bib- 
liography of books and filmstrips included. 


Earth in Space 


others—Bd. of 


VoL. 2: 


school science 


Science INFORMATION News, Vol. I, No. 1— 
National Science Foundation—Govt. Print. Off., 
16 p., paper, 25¢, annual subscription $1.25. 
Reporting national and international develop- 
ments in scientific and technical information. 
MATERIALS ON ATomIC ENERGY 
Patents, Vol. I—U. S. Congress, Jt. Comm. 
on Atomic Energy—Govr. Print. Off., 289 p., 
paper, 70¢. Background information for public 
hearings, including draft of legislation prepared 
by AEC, which would extend compulsory li- 
censing requirement for five years 

SELECTED MATERIALS ON FEDERAL-STATE Co- 
OPERATION IN THE AToMic ENERGY Fietp—U. S. 
Congress, Jt. Comm. on Atomic Energy—Govt. 
Print. Off., 520 p., paper, $1.50. Contains pre- 
viously unpublished study “Federal and State 
Responsibilities for Radiation Protection: The 
Need for Federal Legislation.” 


SELECTED 


Sounp AND ULTrRAsonics—Robert Irving— 
Knopf, 150 p., illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher, 
$2.75. Explains the phenomena of sound, illus- 
trated with simple experiments. 10 years a and up. 


Continued on page 286) 
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WE'RE LEARNING 
WHY TWO EARS 
ARE BETTER THAN 


h speaker is making the sound? In echoless chamber at Bell Labs, Robert Hanson measures test subject's ability to localize 
observes how two ears operate in partnership. This and other tests may point the way to better telephone instruments 


In listening to stereophonic music, how is it that 
our ears and brain construct a picture of the 
entire orchestra with but two samples (the sounds 
from two speakers ) to work with? 


How is it that our ears and brain are able to 
pinpoint one voice in a roomful of talkers—to 


listen to it alone and ignore the rest? 


What makes two ears better than one? 


Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 
searching for the answers. For in finding them, 
better telephone instruments and better ways of 


transmitting sound will surely result. 


Our hearing performs feats that no electronic 
How ? 


secret lies in the way our 


system can yet duplicate. Laboratories 
scientists believe the 


two ears function in partnership and in the way 


our neural network connects them with our brain. 
The problem: to discover what functions the net- 
work performs and to see whether electronic 


duplication might enhance understanding. 


Electronic circuits 


that simulate the operation of nerve cells have 


The work is under way. 


already been created—and conceptual models 


of the neural network are being constructed. 


Alexander Graham Bell’s interest in deafness 
and hearing led to the invention of the telephone. 
Bell Laboratories’ current explorations in bi- 
naural sound may well lead to important new 
advances in the transmission of speech and music. 


@ BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


World center of communications research and development 








(Continued on page 256) 





Books of the Week 


ELECTRONIC ROOM DEODORIZER |. (Continued from page 284) 


' Sovier Space Scitence—Ari Shternfeld, fore 
With the flick of a switch there's magic in the word and epilogue by Willy Ley—transl. from 
air. Electronic room deodorizer neutralizes Russian by Tech. Doc. Liaison Off., U. S. Air 
and kills offensive odors. Makes any room air- Force—Basic Bks, rev. ed., 361 p., illus., $6. A 


fresh with a delightful scent. : survey of astronautics from the Russian point 
: i of view. Acquaints reader with Russian work 


No bottles—no liquids—no spray—no wicks. and plans up to the end of 1957 
Complete with deodorant block. ..] STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1958—U., N. Statistical 
Office—U nited Nations (Columlia Univ. Press), 
3 95 roth ed., $8, paper: $¢ Over 150 countries 
s or territories submitted their national statistics 
Postpaid eh for inclusion, making this the most comprehen 
sive yearbook in the series 


Additional Blocks 49¢ Each : \ Tue Story or THe PLarypus—Alfred G. Mil- 


Pine, Lavender, Old Spice and Floral otte—Knopf, 114 p., illus. by Helen Damrosch 
. ’ : ’ Tee-Van, $2.75. Story of one of Australia’s 


“living fossils” for young readers g-12 
John Surrey, L1b., 11 West 32nd St., Dept. SN-15, New York 1, N. Y. Tuirty YEARS oF ResEARCH IN HuMAN FeEr- 
ruuiry: Retrospect and Prospect—John Hajnal 
and others, foreword by Frank G. Boudreau and 


New “Mechanical Educator’ to Ciyde V. Kiser—Milbank, 157 p.. paper, $1. 


Papers presented at the 1958 Annual Conference 


of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 


leurs faster than ever with new device effective for for TTomMoRROW, THE Moon! Planes, Missiles, 

learning languages, speech, tables, facts, formulae n 1959 Saseilite S| : ial 4) sed Midlenehe 
« S, « ACC rave Maal « , 

DORMIPHONE MEMORY TRAINER $1600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types of B. Marcus—Prentice-Hall, 15 p ! : 3.5( 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of Presents the complexities of space technology in 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure SN. ' “ 
* Aids concentration 


a simple language for the general reader. 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. : : 
* Provides entertainment & ’ ToxicoLoGy AND APPLIED PHARMACOLOGY, 


The Memory Tenine a en . . Vol. I, No. 1—Harry W. Hays, Frederick Coul- 
records in an _ - . 

plays back, and X ston and Arnold J. Lehman, Eds.—Academic, 
sotomotiontiy i 118 p., paper; bi-monthly, 6 issues $13. For 
peats speech, music, Self toxicologists, © biochemists, nutritionists, veteri- 
any material at reg er - 

ular intervals Contained 


through a built-in ° | 1; 
pin wn No reels of Recording Cartridges Tue UNKNOWN f Amabel W ilhams 
tape to snarl or re from 30 seconds , | Ellis—Putnam, 72 by Robert Eggers 
wind. Portable to 55 minutes ' é / | — " 
Ideal aid for work, Easily removed. Can be stored . : | $2. Intvoduces bo nd gi to ocean life and 
school, child train or “erased’’ instantly and re explorations, 
ing entertainment use! repeatedly 

Used by educa Write TODAY for FREE , VOLCANOES AND GLA s: The Challenge ot 
tors, psychologists, foider with complete infor- . 
people of all ages. mation. f Iceland—Sturges F. Car Coward-McCann, 96 
Modernophone, tnc., 125-059 RadioCity,N.¥.20,N.Y. Re = ; | p., illus., $2.50. Gives young people an idea of 


PERSONAL Iceland and its importance to the United States 


COMPLETELY ' Re WuirEroor Mouse—Barbara and Russell F. 


t UNITRON’s FREE >o Boe ey “Tide i old plastic ca x, tel | Peterson—Holiday, 53 p illus. by Russell F 














* Speeds up learning processes 


narians and others 


Peterson, $2.50. » story of a woodland com 
C ’ n ot, Epa co ihe ee ee po ae gle wae munity at night winter | or young 
’ i d ta ogo cir La 500 hours playing on standard tran children. 
Observer Ss Guide an a g Veighs 5 oz Guarantee Postpaid Only : 
.95. 9. Voit “Transistor Battery 79¢ Each. - Wuo Lives IN eELpD—Duryea Morton 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 768, Detroit 7, Mich. Coward-McCann, 127 | 1} Douglas 


STRONOMICAL TELESCOPES Howland, $3. Of the habits and encounters of 
A ene mall field animals, told f ges 7 
Tne Worepo or Insecrs—Pat esson, t 
This valuable 38-page book i Cc # oO = A D 5 from French by R. B. Freeman—McGraw, 204 
is yours for the asking! p., 225 photogray citing color photog 
quipment, supplies and services of special in | raphy makes this a beautiful book about those 
With artificial satellites already launched and space st to scientists, science teachers and students | | 
science-minded laymen and hobbyists highly diversified anc fi eat which 
travel almost a reality, astronomy hos become today’s 25¢ per word, payable in advance. Closing date 
fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with o tele 3 weeks prior to publication (Saturday 
scope is a relaxing diversion for father and son alike SNL, 1719 WN St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. | § ser eecaneas 
UNITRON's handbook contains full-page illustrated Worip Poruta 
articles on astronomy, observing, telescopes and acces- 
sories. It is of interest to both beginners and advanced 
amateurs. 








make up two thir 























Geisert——George Washington Uni ., paper, 

$1. General introduction, correlating the social 

‘ BIOLOGICAL STAINS ind cultural with the demographic and economi 

Contents include — char icteristics of underdeveloped Ccountric¢ 

BIOLOGICAT a2 AINS FREE eR LIST ESBE . ; 

Observing the sun, Laboratory Suppl - $50 Blo W Toronto Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 
moon, planets and Ontario, Canada 

wonders of the sky 


‘25 . . oe 
Constellation map ; CHEMICALS 
Hints for observers . , CHEMICALS TO RESTOCK HOME BOR | 
Glossary of telescope terms - = 1 ne $0.25 nS & D Chemicals, Boy 1D 


How to choose a telescope 
Amateur clubs and research INVENTORS’ SERVICE 
programs 

















BIOLOGY—What two animals ore helping 
PEP-UP YOUR INVENTION ATTORNEY OR | scientists study etherosclerosis? p. 275 
Broker failed to sell your invention? Investigate ‘ 


specialized service that brings out invention’s hidden 
value. Kogan Engineers, 5665 Madison, Chicago 44 MINERALOGY—Why does labuntsovite inter 
79 


est earth scientists? p 





PERIODIC. AL 


wpe ae : L Y—What ch | b 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO SACHERS’, EDUCATORS’, M.D.’s, DENTISTS alee Was temaies aan ° “977 ener 
y e subscriptions t fre ist on school ¢ ’ 
204-206 MILK STREET * BOSTON 9, MASS magazine ‘subieriptons hg By 2-5 FH, 
S. D. Rapp, 929 14th Street, Santa Monica, Calif Photographs: Cover, Woods Hole Oceanographic 


Please rush to me, free of charge, UNITRON’S ituti i 
ned Observer's Guide & Telescope Catalog 5Q-1 SALESMEN WANTED ager ert bse arg 
Heme ——o = p. 279, Reichhold emicals, Inc.; p. , 
$10,000 A YE. AR SELL ING STEEL SHE LVING | Government of Norway; p. 288, Eastman 
parts bins—cabinets—-shop equi Sold every 
where! Terrific commissions. Free : page catalog 
jobber discounts. BFC Corporation 2905 > E. Hedley 
Philadelphia 37, Penna 











Chemical Products, Inc 























TWO Calis LU itt 


VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCI ENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


D.VAN Nc 


ST 
COMP RAND 


ANY, INC. 


AERONAUTICS 
ASTRONOMY 
BOTANY 
CHEMICA! 
ENGINER ! 
CHEMISTRY 
IL BN INEERING 
ELECTRICA| 
ENGINEER IN; ; 
EI ECTRONICS 
CUR BLOGY ‘ 
“DED MISSILES 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANIC AI 
ENGINEERING; 
MEDICINE 
METALLURGY 
METEOROL OG) 
MINERALOGY 
AND sins eemethc 
*NGINEERING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHYSICS 
RADIO 
PELEVISION 
STATISTICS 
ZOOLOGY 


Cly 


AND 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Newly re\ d and en- 
I Edition. Over 

illustra- 

ny in color), 
definitions and 
han 14,000 separate 

s. Thumb-indexed 

ross-referenced, it 

the most ad- 

d_ theories, findings 

ipplications of every 

nt field of science. 

Retail Value $29.75 


j Third 


res, 1400 


ents 


pee Sees o——P oo 


eee G885 


veo 7 ant CO OSS 


The Library of Science 


INVITES YOU TO 


ACCEPT 


FREE with membership 
either of these comprehensive libraries 
of scientific knowledge 


For the finest selection of serious 
scientific literature published today, 
scientists themselves turn in growing 
numbers to The Library of Science. 
Nearly 50,000 working scientists, 
educators and advanced readers in 
all walks of life now belong. To these 
members, The Library of Science 
offers each month their choice of the 
authoritative, genuinely important 


volumes from every area of the world 
of contemporary science —and always 
at substantially reduced Member's 
Prices. 

To join this select group of readers, 
simply choose your first selection from 
among those listed below. As a mem- 
ber, you need purchase as few as 5 
more selections in the next 24 months 
from the 75 or more fine volumes 
available at reduced Member's Prices. 
After every fourth Selection, you 
receive a free Bonus Book of your 
choice—in addition to your Member- 
ship Gift of either the Scientific Ency- 


_ clopedia or A History of Technology. 


_— he 





A HISTORY oF 











he Library of Science 


59 Fourth Av 


enue 


New York 3, N. 


Ze 


A HISTORY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Volumes 1 and 2. Edited 
by Charles Singer, others. 
A truly encyclopedic rec- 
ord of the early develop- 
ment of the sciences. 1666 
pages and over 1400 illus- 
trations, covering chemis- 
try, engineering, math- 
ematics and many more. 
“Embraces all of science... 
in a setting that will inter- 
est the working scientist.” 
—Henry Margenau 

Retail Value $53.80 


CHOOSE YOUR FIRST SELECTIONS 


from among these six important works 


ber and send my choice of Membership Gift, 





t ection at the 
eed take as few 
1 in addition to my 





—. Zone 


reduced 


a 


Member’s Price, as 
as 5 more Selections during the 
and Membership Gift I will 
wus Book of my choice after every four Selections 


MATHEMATICS IN 

WESTERN CULTURE 

By Morris Kline 
\ stimulating and read- 
e book...unfalteringly 
ur in explaining math- 
itical ideas.’’— Scien- 

American 

LIST PRICE $8.00 
Member's Price $5.75 


FRONTIERS IN SCIENCE 
Edited by 
ord Hutchings, Jr 
st findings in the im- 
tant areas of contem- 
iry research—Pauling, 
Oppenheimer, Beadle, 
le, 25 others 
LIST PRICE $6.00 














Member's Price $4.95 





THE LOGIC 

OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 

By Karl R. Popper 
The distinguished schol- 
ar’s major contribution 
to the philosophy of sci- 
ence, published for the 

first time in English. 
LIST PRICE $7.50 
Member's Price $5.50 


PROJECT SHERWOOD 

By Amasa §S. Bishop 
The first complete story 
—prepared for the Atomic 
Energy Commission — of 
the United States pro- 
gram in controlled nu- 

clear fusion 

LIST PRICE $5.75 
Member's Price $4.75 


SOVIET SPACE SCIENCE 
By Ari Shternfeld 
The Russian story of arti- 
ficial satellites, by a lead- 
ing Soviet space scientist. 
Illustrated, official U.S. 
Air Force translation. 

1 


ST PRICE $6.00 
Member's Price $4.98 


LOGIC MACHINES 
AND DIAGRAMS 

By Martin Gardner 
Comprehensive introduc- 
tion to this fascinating 
field. “Informative, non- 
technical and thoroughly 
entertaining.” — Edmund 

C. Berkeley 

LIST PRICE 
Member's Price 


5.00 
3.95 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 985 


% TOY SATELLITE is a star-sprinkled 
blue plastic sphere that pilots itself ele 
tronically for the amusement of young and 
old spaceagers. Two flashlight batteries 
power a “brain” that keeps the toy rollins 
around all obstacles in its path. The satellite 
also emits an audthle beep 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


% PLASTIC COLORED DOTS, on 

ter inch diameter, are self-adhesive 

come in 12 colors, 136 to a card. A ; 
finger pressure makes them stick to meta 
paper, plastic, glass, wood or other clean 
di } surjace. They can be used t mart 
and floor ans; to flag 


and as a color code for kn 


maps, charts 
ventory cards; 


and buttons 


Science News letter, May 2, 1959 


& MATTRESS VIBRATOR bolts to bed 
slat and can be plugge d into normal hous 
circuit. It produces gentle oscillations, and 
installed on sofas, chairs and 


four pounds, h 


can also be 
haby cribs 
non-t rposed 115-volt. 60-cvele 
equipped with a base and ten feet of cord 
1959 


It weighs 


is a 


motor, and 1s 


Science News Letter, May 2 


PLASTIC GAVELS for « 
lodge or board meetings are 
strong and impact resistant 


mmitte 


Yee Nature Rambl 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> THE FINE set of teeth of the alligator 
performs its function wonderfully well 

They are sharp, stout, peg-like, just right 
for grabbing and holding on to the prey 
until it is ready to be gulped down, whole 
But as in all the vertebrat 
animals with teeth, exclusive of the 
mals, its teeth are essentially all alike. 

The mammals, on the other hand, arc 
characterized by having teeth of severa 
kinds in each individual. For example, man 
has incisors in front for biting, rather de 
generate canines for stabbing and holding, 
and premolars and molars for chewing and 
grinding. There are exceptions to this gen 
erality, of course, but they are few. 

Each mammalian group or species has, 
as a rule again, its own particular kind of 
dentition; its incisors, canines, premolars 
and molars are so modified, or lacking, 
to fit its particular feeding habits. Man is 
an omnivorous mammal, and his teeth re 


or In pieces. 


mam 


men or women, the gavel, shown in the 


photograph, can also be supplied with silver 
or bronze bands for engraving dates or 
MeSSARES. 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 
i ICE CUBE RETAINER for drinking 
lass consists of a plastic strainer that fits 
nto the glass and a looped handle that fits 


ver the lip of the glass. The retainer keeps 


The Teeth of the Matter 


MANNA" Mh 


flect this by being quite generalized—no 
one kind of tooth outstrips the other in size 
or importance. Another familiar mammal, 
the hog, with “similar” omnivorous habits 
carries a set of teeth remarkably like our 
own, 

The gnawing 
might be expected, the front incisors are 
extremely well developed and specialized. 
Canines, which would be virtually useless 


rodents are animals. As 


send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 


N.W., Washington 6, 


ice away from teeth and lips when drinking 
and provides deeper immersion of ice in the 
drink. 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


% SLING SHOT of transparent plastic ts 
hollow and holds 500 BB’s. A release button 
in the fork feeds pellets from the bottom of 
the handle into the leather pouch of the 
gum rubber pull. 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


ra PROJECTION STAND for film projec- 
tors is 48 inches high and has two platforms 
with insulated formica t ps The top plat- 
form can be raised or lowered. Able to sup- 
port 300 pounds the lul ular ste Cc l stand also 
has a reel holder for spare Safety locks 
prevent the platforms from collapsing and 
an anti-tripping devi 
dentally upsetting the 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


jum. 


Guards against acct 


“a 
tan 


i WEATHER INSTRUMENT for home, 
farm, office window, garage or boat indi- 
cates temperature, rain all, wind speed and 
wind direction. Constructed mainly of plas- 
Precipitation 
Wind 


to shou 


tic, it can be easily 
ts recorded in a eri ited tube. 
speed indicator pivots along a scale 
velocity in miles per hou 

Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 


Ings 


to rodents, are comp tely absent. Premolars 
ind molars are grinding. The 

continuously 
(and 


present for 
incisors of rodents grow 
throughout life, being w 
kept sharp) by the opposing incisors on the 


opposite jaw as well as by hard 


orn down 


usage. 
Che carnivorous or 


] ed 


eat-eating mammals 
reduced t 


ut highly 
teeth are useful 
Canines 


saber- 


usually have incisors 
developed canines. These 
in killing and holding the prey 
reached their peak with the great 
toothed tiger, whose upper canines projected 
far beneath its lower jaw. The premolars 
and molars of generally 
idapted to shearing or instead of 
grinding. 

In illustration of the way tooth differences 
reflect food habits, there is the bear. The 
omnivorous black bear has premolars and 
molars well-adapted for grinding. But his 
seal-eating cousin, the polar bear, has pre- 


carnivores are 


cutting 


molars sharp for cutting and the molars 
are all but absent. 
Science News Letter, May 2, 1959 











